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Editorial: 


TO MAINTAIN A CHILDREN’S WORLD 


ing to offer children every kind of protection 

as a basis for developing strong character and 
good citizenship. Many forms of administrative ma- 
chinery have been set up for handling the affairs of 
socially handicapped. Through the will of the people 
of all faiths and social levels to do things for children, 
there has come into existence countless legislative 
enactments such as, child labor laws, free education, 
health programs, public playgrounds and aid to de- 
pendent children. 

As representatives of Public Welfare we readily 
recognize that there is such a thing as a children’s 
world. Through our daily experiences we are be- 
coming more and more convinced of the necessity 
to protect it as vigorously as we are to protect chil- 
dren. We know that we cannot protect them unless 
we are successful in maintaining a children’s world. 

Unfortunately the ADC program is not without its 
problems when it comes to successful interpretation 


p UBLIC AND PRIVATE welfare agencies alike are striv- 


to the public. With a changing economic condition 
now confronting the nation we are faced with greater 
pressures than ever before. This, however, must not 
deter us from our efforts to properly and adequately 
tell the story of ADC accomplishments and possibili- 
ties if we are to maintain a children’s world. This 
important program must not be judged by those who 
condemn without proper facts or understanding. 

We hear a great deal these days about public rela- 
tions. The ADC program provides some of the 
richest material for such a program. Through re- 
search as well as daily experiences we should be in 
position to effectively tell the story to the public in 
such a way as to offset negative factors which are 
preventing smooth sailing. With this accomplished 
we are then able to say, “Our public relations are 
showing.” 


Letanp W. Hiatt, Vice-President 


American Public Welfare Association 
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Highlights of Administration 





by Cart K. Scumwt, Jr., Executive Secretary 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 


IGHLIGHTs IN public welfare administration 
H change rapidly and administrators are now 

somewhat accustomed to the wavering light 
of public attention. Within an organization, the 
administrator himself should also bring to bear upon 
the elements and functions of administration, his own 
lamp of scrutiny but with, of course, an orderly and 
constructive purpose. We all know that this is not 
an easy task. As responsibility of position increases, 
so do the demands on the time of the incumbent in- 
crease, and there are times when the administrator 
may find his life similar to that of the executive who 
remarked, “Boy, am I booked up on worries. If 
. anything happens to me today it will be two weeks 
before I'll have time to worry about it.” 

However, I heartily recommend the practice of a 
periodic review of some of the fundamental problems 
in administration. Although admittedly they may be 
classed as “low-lights,” ignoring such fundamentals is 
frequently productive of dangerous “highlights.” 


Wuart Is Pusiic ApMINISTRATION ? 


IRST OF ALL, what do we mean by public admin- 
istration? John Fairlie said “In its broadest sense 
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public administration consists of all those operations . 


having for their purpose the fulfillment or enforce- 
ment of public policy as declared by the competent 
authorities.” Woodrow Wilson put it more succinctly 
when he said, “Public administration is detailed and 
systematic execution of public law.” Others have 
explained the term to similar ends. Essentially, it is 
the management of men and materials in the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the state, and hence is 
the servant of policy. : 

Clearly there is here an obvious and direct relation 
to law: Law which first defines tasks, establishes 
major administrative structures, provides funds and 
sometimes rules and standards; and second, which 
operates as an external control, protecting the rights 
of individuals, within and without the agency. 

Every agency contains some form of specialization. 
The more diverse these forms take, the greater the 
need for organization of efforts. Public welfare 
administration has grown tremendously in a relatively 
short period of time. It has stepped into the long- 
time process of personnel development from the 
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concept of the “government clerk” to that of the 
specialized career personnel and I choose to think 
has augmented and sped this process of development. 
Organization in the field of welfare then is a factor 
of primary importance. 

What are the symptoms of poor organization? 
Some are pretty obvious; duplication of effort; lack 
of clear definition of responsibility; lack of coordina- 
tion; inadequate supervision; vague delegation of 
authority. These lead to loss of effort, conflict and 
confusion—even paralysis, and at least simple inability 
to accomplish the purposes of an agency. 

Throughout all theory and practice, administrators, 
executives, supervisors, and employees must keep for- 
ever in the forefront of their minds the purpose of 
the agency and all planning and action must be done 
under this banner. This is a simple enough statement 
and perhaps appears too obvious. But you too, must 
have observed, if not actually experienced, a tendency 
to become lost in the process, out of sight of the goal. 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS 


— KNow about “line,” “staff,” and “auxiliary” 
W responsibilities We also know that these terms 
are not always interpreted in the same way. I con- 
sider “line” simply as a subordinate division of oper- 
ating responsibility through which the actual execu- 
tion of the agency’s task is accomplished. I would 
distinguish between “staff” and “auxiliary” function 
as some others do not. 

Ordinarily as we move upward in the organization, 
we find more and more need for “staff” services. The 
staff function is to study, observe, plan, report on 
results and advise. Employees in this area ordinarily 
have no authority except upward to their chief. Rare 
qualities are required by such employees. Certainly 
they need broad knowledge of all operations of the 
agency; negotiating ability in dealing with other 
officials; patience to await acceptance without im- 
posing a decision; and ability to stay in the back- 
ground. There are dangers, however, in the relation- 
ship of staff employees to the executive and other 
employees. 

Such employees are usually close to the executive 
because of the nature of their work and frequently 
will have an understandable tendency to “take charge” 
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of a job. Working on perhaps a single problem they 
see a need, and will be inclined to interject their 
ideas through direct intervention. Operating per- 
sonnel may view staff proposals as too theoretical, 
and may develop jealousy and resentment, resulting 
in open warfare and non-cooperation. These dangers 
are very real. They should be recognized ahead of 
time in order that their deleterious results may be 
prevented or at least curbed. 

Auxiliary functions I consider as accounting, per- 
sonnel, purchasing, research and statistics, and the 
like. Their purpose is to serve and control other 
organization functions. Their value can be measured 
in terms of the degree to which they enhance the 
efficiency of the line functions. The problem with 
auxiliary functions is the degree of control over 
coincident line functions which can safely be placed 
with them without jeopardizing unity of command. 


Numser Reportinc to Director 


VERY ADMINISTRATOR responsible for organization is 
E faced with the problem of deciding whom shall 
he have reporting directly to him and how many 
employees shall report to subordinate supervisors. 
There are, of course, no set rules and the situation 
will differ between agencies. Ordinarily, we expect 
fewer persons to be reporting to a superior, the 
farther up the organization chart we go, and further, 
we expect to find those related or identical functions 
grouped under one head. 

By and large, certain factors may be selected as 
controlling and indicative of the number of persons 
who may be supervised by another; the degree to 
which the nature of the job moves from routine to 
discretionary; the level of responsibility in the organ- 
ization; the age and stability of the agency and 
organization; space or geographical proximity; and 
(of primary importance) the personalities of the 
supervisor and the supervised. 

We can think of a supervisor’s relationships with 
his employees as “direct,” “direct-group,” and “cross” 
relationships. His direct relationships are obviously 
those individual contacts with the employee alone. 
His direct-group relationships are those contacts with 
an employee in the presence of each other employee 
and various combinations of one or more other super- 
vised employees. Cross relationships are those between 
each employee and each other employee. 

With four employees supervised the total of such 
relationships with which a supervisor may have to 
contend are 44. As the number of supervised em- 
ployees increase, the relationships compound, and 
with 12 employees supervised, the relationships total 


almost 25,000. Of course we do not, we cannot, 
attempt to isolate such relationships. We simply rec- 
ognize difficulties when they present themselves and 
attempt to iron them out. We recognize for instance 
that a particular employee has an entirely different 
attitude when we talk with him in the presence of 
others, or certain other employees, and we com- 
pensate for this difference in our dealings with him. 
We recognize personality clashes in staff as dangerous 
to operation, and we take steps to eliminate them or 
mitigate their effect. We can, however, by under- 
standing the factors bearing on the number of per- 
sons supervised, forestall failure in organization, or 
at least be alert to potential failure. 

With regard to the number of persons reporting 
to a supervisor, the principle I recommend is to 
consider the controlling limitations as noted previ- 
ously, and then expand staff responsibility to the 
greatest extent the supervisor can handle—in other 
words, all the traffic will bear. This procedure serves 
to reduce the number of levels of authority in the 
organizational structure and hence the “red tape.” 


AUTHORITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 


DMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY is frequently linked with 
A responsibility, and well it should be—although 
their differences are marked. “Authority” is the 
right to require action of others while “responsibility” 
may be thought of as accountability for the perform- 
ance of duties. Authority can be shifted from one 
level to another, whereas responsibility on the other 
hand never leaves its original source and is merely 
stretched through one or more levels. Although a 
supervisor can and does delegate authority, he can 
never fully delegate the responsibility. 

It is generally accepted in delegation that responsi- 
bility and authority should be commensurate. That 
is, giving an employee authority without making him 
accountable for his actions, leads to irresponsible and 
corrupt administration. And conversely making an 
employee responsible and yet withholding authority 
(a frequent procedure incidentally) is patently unfair 
to the employee. 

This business of delegation has some queer twists. 
Occasionally we run across a supervisor or admin- 
istrator who will not delegate, or delegates to only a 
limited extent. Why is this? Well, I can think of a 
few reasons. First, the supervisor may not have 
confidence in his staff—this may be real or fancied. 
Or refusal to delegate may be indicative of a lack of 
ability on the part of the supervisor to plan his work. 
Frequently it reveals a fear of losing prestige in the 
process of having someone else do the job. Occa- 
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sionally, the supervisor is afraid that delegation of a 
job to one subordinate will cause jealousy on the 
part of others. 

Whatever, the reason, it should be ferreted out and 
dealt with. Delegation of authority in organizations 
such as ours is a vital necessity, and I would recom- 
mend a principle of depressing the “decision-making” 
function in any operation to the lowest structural 
level possible. This again serves to reduce “red tape.” 

Delegation, however, has at least two important 
requirements. First, it should be specific and second, 
it should be made known to all related personnel. I 
am sure you share my sympathy for the poor em- 
ployee who has been given some vague charge or 
who is given authority and encounters antagonism 
because his co-workers have not been made aware 
of the fact. 


CoorDINATION 


IVEN AN Organizational structure and proper dele- 

gation of authority and responsibility we want to 
ensure unity of action—in other words, coordination 
of its parts. What factors will bear on the need for 
coordination? Certainly the size and complexity of 
the organization; the degree of specialization; the 
functional interdependence of coordinate and sub- 
ordinate offices, the efficiency of the workers, their 
morale, their understanding of their duties, the ease 
of contact and the number of levels in the structural 
organization. Consideration of such factors will point 
out the extent to which coordinating devices may be 
required, and may indicate some of the devices. 

For instance, a staff assistant to a line officer may 
be used. Auxiliary services themselves serve to co- 
ordinate. Formal employee conferences are a well 
known device. Occasionally, standing committees are 
set up and more frequently, special committees for 
study purposes are used. Now and then, liaison offi- 
cers or coordinators are employed. Published operat- 
ing procedures, reports, formal and informal memos, 
organization charts, and correspondence circulation 
are old standbys. Indoctrination of ideas, budget 
preparation and control, and examination and investi- 
gation are other useful techniques. The greater the 
integrated unity of the organization, the more direc- 
tion becomes self-direction. But even so, leadership 
plays an important role. 

Leadership is composed of command and stimula- 
tion. It has been said that, “Effective administration 
is related directly to the degree to which desired 
action is secured through stimulation and inversely 
to the degree to which it is secured through com- 
mand.” Leadership has moved successively through 
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the power of forces of arms, the power of divine right, 
the power of majority, and lately the power to co- 
ordinate. In other words, from authority to a func- 
tional unity; away from checks and balances—to a 
balance of ideas. The test is not how good the leader 
is at “bossing,” but how little “bossing” he needs to 
employ. He shows his employees how to meet re- 
sponsibility. He establishes a group plan rather than 
imposing his own. He is interested in results, not 
credit. 

The effective leader will be a person of knowledge 
and with a broad view. He will have conviction, yet 
will employ tact. He will take his time in making 
up his mind, but will be decisive as to the result. 
He will be able to express himself well, and will be 
able to teach others. And he will necessarily need 
the quality of stability. 


A Warninc 


T THIS POINT, let me interject a note of warning; 
beware of the leader (or any other employee) 
who aspires to be the “indispensable man.” You 
cannot afford him. It will be he who indirectly runs 
the organization in the long run, not you, unless you 
either subjugate him or eliminate him in the interests 
of good organization. 

Your organization must be subject to control inter- 
nally and probably will be subject to control ex- 
ternally. Controls serve to insure responsibility as 
well as to coordinate. They let you know that opera- 
tions are accomplished actording to plan, rules, or 
orders. Internally, control will take the form of 
investigations, reviews, audits, and checks. To be 
useful and effective, they will require: First, specifi- 
cations in advance of the work to be done, then the 
review or audit over a reasonable period, and finally 
some type of rewards and penalties. External con- 
trols include activities of the legislature, pressure 
groups of all kinds, voters, recipients, lobbies, and 
the like. Oppressive as they sometimes seem, they do 
serve a purpose. 

Nobody likes to be investigated. No matter how 
sugar-coated it is, there seems to be a stigma attached. 
More than that, investigations interrupt procedure 
and are rough on staff morale. Some investigators 
feel that in order to earn their salt—or at least to 
make people think they are—they must come up with 
some critical findings, and hence may make moun- 
tains of mole-hills. 

Most administrators have, at one time or another, 
encountered boards or commissions. There are sev- 
eral types of boards or commissions: Administrative, 
advisory, investigating, coordinating, quasi-judicial, 
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and mixed. Most boards with which we are ac- 
quainted are either administrative or advisory, and 
some controversy exists as to value of a board man- 
agement versus single administrator management. But 
let’s analyze the situation. It seems to me that a 
single administrator might be indicated under the 
following conditions: Where 

1. Standards are well developed. 

2. The public interest is well defined and widely 
recognized. 

3. Major policies and objectives are generally ac- 
cepted. 

The case for a board might be stated when: 

1. Policy is formulated through decisions in par- 
ticular cases. 

2. It is necessary to promulgate rules and regula- 
tions. 

3. There is a use of wide discretionary powers af- 
fecting the private interest of person or property. 

4. There is the exercise of coercive power in con- 
troversial areas. 

5. There is a need for protection against hostile 
outside pressures. 

6. There are new or frequent emergencies. 


SINcLE ADMINISTRATOR 


N ANY CASE where there is a board, there is neces- 
l sity, however, for delegation of authority to a single 
administrator. 

Boards have disadvantages, of course. If they are 
representative, you will frequently find conflict of 
interest. Occasional conflict might be considered 
healthy, but constant conflict and rigid aligning of 
factions is deadening to the agency. 

If the board is advisory, the executive may fail to 
give it work to do; or he may use it simply as a 
handy means of passing the buck; or being advisory 
and without power, he may deliberately fail to heed 
its advice. In such instances, the only sanction of 
the board is to resign—and this sometimes happens. 

Over all activities is the administrator with final 
responsibility for the operation of the agency. He, 
of course, should be a leader but he also has certain 
well-defined duties: 

1. To determine the main lines of administrative 
policy. He will consult with department heads and 
a board, if he has one, and may establish an executive 
committee to re-evaluate and recommend policy. 

2. To issue necessary orders, directions and com- 
mands. His ability in this sphere may indicate or 
even determine his effectiveness as a director. 

3. To coordinate the organization. He may insti- 
tute coordinating devices but, by and large, he is 


simply a court of last resort in dealing with such 
problems as coordination. 

4. To authorize the details of organization. This, 
of course, must be done within the confines of legis- 
lative direction, if any. 

5. To control the management of finance. He 
determines the financial program, sets up the budget, 
and controls the appropriations. 

6. To appoint and remove personnel. This is done 
under whatever civil service or merit system rules 
are pertinent. 

7. To supervise and control administrative opera- 
tions. This involves delegation of authority. 

8. To investigate. Sometimes this duty is merely 
implied in the law—sometimes it is a formal duty. 

9. To conduct public relations; that is with the 
legislature, interest groups, other jurisdictions, and 
the press. 


Human ReELatTIons 


HE ADMINISTRATOR spends most of his time on 

human relations. He deals with people, draws 
ideas, resolves lines of action, gets agreement and 
action but there just isn’t time for an administrator 
to acquire all the knowledge possessed by specialists. 
Hence, he must recognize this limitation and rely 
on his staff. He will have to run interference for 
his organization against other agencies; the legisla- 
ture and the public. He needs to know outside rela- 
tionships and must keep a broad view, constantly 
developing new ideas. He must feel that all sub- 
ordinate units are sensitive and responsible to him. 

The administrator is probably a person who drives 
himself more than others. He needs a continuing 
sense of accomplishment to be satisfied. He looks 
at people in terms of values, accepting them as they 
are without nagging and criticism, utilizing their 
strong points to the fullest extent and minimizing 
the effect of their weak points. In a sense, he must 
be a genius of synthesis, taking bits of information 
from whatever source to develop policy. 

It has been said, “An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of a man.” The administrator’s philosophy 
of administration whether reduced to understandable 
terms, or not even recognized, will nevertheless reflect 
his philosophy of life and this will be evident in his 
organization. The London Financial News once 
published a comment on the myth that executives 
have nothing to do. 

“As everybody knows, an executive has practically 
nothing to do—that is, nothing to do except: To 
decide what is to be done, to tell somebody to do 

(Continued on page 201) 








Editor's Note: Because of the vital importance of 
H.R. 6000, which was passed by the House on October 
5, we are publishing part of the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means which explains the pro- 
visions of the bill. These particular sections are con- 
cerned with assistances and services. We recommend 
that all public welfare people read the entire report. 

The following sections are taken from pages 37 to 
55 of the Report. Because of the length, only half of 
the material is presented this month. The second part 
will appear in the December issue. Tables have been 
omitted because of lack of space. 





mittee affirms its conviction that the basic method 

of providing social security in the United States 
should be contributory social insurance under which 
benefits are related to earnings and are granted with- 
out regard to the economic status of the insured indi- 
vidual. Provisions in the bill for strengthening and 
liberalizing the program of old-age and survivors in- 
surance would afford workers and their dependents 
substantially more protection against common econo- 
mic hazards. 

Enactment of the provisions with respect to old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance would in the long 
run greatly reduce the need for public assistance ad- 
ministered on the basis of a needs test. Public assist- 
ance, however, would continue to be necessary for 
needy persons who are not covered by the insurance 
programs, for some persons with earnings in covered 
employment who have been unable, because of illness 
or for other reasons, to accumulate sufficient wage 
credits to qualify them for benefits, and for relatively 
small numbers of insurance beneficiaries with excep- 
tional needs. 

In the next 5 to 10 years public assistance must con- 
tinue to play a larger role in providing security than 
should be necessary thereafter. Large numbers of per- 
sons now on the assistance rolls will continue to re- 
ceive assistance, although the current load will be 
gradually diminished as aged recipients die and de- 
pendent children grow up. The workers newly cov- 
ered under old-age and disability insurance will not 
become eligible for benefits for a minimum of 5 years. 
The liberalization of benefits, on the other hand, 
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should result in early reduction in the number of in- 
surance beneficiaries who receive supplementary assist- 
ance. 

In recognition of the fact that public assistance will 
continue to be the method of providing security for 
large numbers of persons for some time to come, your 
committee has included in the bill provisions to 
strengthen the programs of old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind and to extend 
eligibility for assistance to needy permanently and to- 
tally disabled persons. Among the provisions for im- 
proving the assistance programs is modification of the 
method of determining the Federal share of assistance 
costs in such a way as to strengthen the financing of 
assistance in all States and to enable States with rela- 
tively low average payments to raise the level of pay- 
ments substantially. The bill would also extend eligi- 
bility in old-age assistance and aid to the blind to per- 
sons living in public medical institutions, establish a 
new program for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, and make specific provision in aid to depend- 
ent children for meeting the needs of the mother or 
other relative caring for the children. These and other 
changes which are discussed subsequently in this re- 
port would correct some of the fundamental weak- 
nesses in the existing programs with respect to eligi- 


- bility, adequacy of assistance, and administration. 
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The changes proposed in the assistance programs 
have been considered in conjunction with those pro- 
posed in the program of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and are consistent with achievement of the long- 
range objective of social security through the method 
of contributory social insurance. The increased level 
of benefits under the insurance program, as amended 
by the bill, would bear a more reasonable relation to 
the maximum level of payments subject to Federal 
participation under the assistance programs. Thus, the 
programs would be brought into a sounder relation- 
ship and public assistance would be enabled to per- 
form its function in a way that supplements and sup- 
ports the social insurance program. 

It is estimated on the basis of December 1948 data 
(latest date for which information is available on indi- 
vidual payments) that the annual additional cost to 
the Federal Government of the proposals for amend- 
ment of the public assistance provisions of the act that 
are contained in the bill will be $256,000,000 distrib- 
uted as shown in the following table: 
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Annual additional 
Federal costs 
(in millions) 


Program or item 


Total, all programs and items__-__ $256.0 
Old-age assistance 749 
Aid to dependent children .______ 106.7 
Aid to the blind__ ania 19 
Aid to permanently and totaly disabled 659 
IIIS ssatnciscinincmsctionadopeainonaeit a 
| FN Ne ae 
Child-welfare services 20.83 


Oxp-Ace AssISTANCE 


() PERATING As A part of the broader program of social 
security, the old-age assistance program continues 
to be of great significance in supporting the welfare 
and security of aged people. In June, 1949 payments of 
$114,000,000 were made to over 2.6 million needy per- 
sons 65 years of age or over. The average monthly as- 
sistance payment for the Nation was nearly $44, but 
State average payments varied from $19 to $71, reflect- 
ing differences in living costs, standards of assistance, 
and amount of State funds appropriated for the pro- 
gram. 

The bill would strengthen the old-age assistance 
program by providing increased Federal funds, with 
the largest relative increases going to States where 
levels of payments are low and where in general high 
proportions of the aged population are on the assist- 
ance rolls. These are, for the most part, the States 
with large rural populations and large numbers of 
aged persons not protected by social insurance. 


A. Federal Share of Assistance Costs. 


Under present law, the Federal share of expendi- 
tures for old-age assistance is three-fourths of the first 
$20 of the average payment per recipient, plus one- 
half the balance up to a maximum on individual 
monthly payments of $50. The Federal share of ex- 
penditures within the $50 limit varies from State to 
State, depending on the level of payments. The maxi- 
mum amount that the Federal Government may con- 
tribute is $30 of the average payment per recipient. 
Actually, no State receives as much as $30 per recipi- 
ent, since all States make some payments under $50. 

The financing of assistance for needy aged persons 
has placed a progressively heavy burden both on the 
States and the Federal Government. Since the close of 
the war, rising case loads as well as rising prices have 
contributed to mounting costs. Both in 1946 and 1948, 
the Congress amended the assistance provisions of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount of Federal 
funds for assistance. In general, in 1946 and again in 


1948, the States used the additional Federal funds for 
increasing the levels of payments and putting on the 
rolls additional needy persons. 

Under the formula in the bill the maximum amount 
of an individual monthly payment subject to Federal 
participation would ‘continue to be $50. The Federal 
share of expenditures within the maximum will be 
four-fifths of the first $25 of the average payment per 
recipient, plus one-half the next $10, plus one-third of 
the remaining $15. Thus the maximum Federal con- 
tribution would remain $30 per recipient as at present. 
States with average payments between $20 and $30, 
however, would be able to raise their payments as 
much as $5 per recipient, provided they spend the 
same amount per recipient from State and local funds 
as they now spend. 


B. Medical Care 


Recipients of old-age assistance, since they average 
more than 74 years of age, have a greater need for 
medical care than many other groups in the popula- 
tion. The effect of chronic illness and other infirmi- 
ties of old age is increased for this group by their 
lack of resources. Moreover, they are less able than 
younger persons to arrange for and carry out plans 
for needed care. 

For many recipients of old-age assistance the need 
for medical care is as basic as the need for food, 
shelter, and clothing. In the administration of the 
assistance programs, the cost of medical care has 
always been recognized as a factor affecting people’s 
need and as an item which should be considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

Certain provisions of the Social Security Act have 
limited the effectiveness of the public assistance pro- 
grams in assisting needy individuals to meet their 
medical needs. One of these provisions is the defini- 
tion of assistance which limits Federal participation 
to money payments made to the needy individual. 
Some assistance agencies consider it preferable to 
pay the medical practitioner or institution that sup- 
plies the medical care directly. Some State agencies 
have wanted to insure their client’s needs for medical 
care with organizations for group care such as the 
Blue Cross. Most agencies have found themselves 
hampered in making emergency arrangements or in 
helping needy individuals who are sick to make 
plans for needed medical care because they were not 
able to make payments directly to the doctor or 
hospital. 

The bill provides that Federal funds under old-age 
assistance may be used to match payments directly 
to medical practitioners and other suppliers of medical 
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services in behalf of needy aged individuals, which, 
when added to any money paid to the individual, 
does not exceed a monthly amount of $50. 

The term “medical care” is not defined in the bill. 
Since medical care is to be provided in accordance 
with State plans, the term includes medical services 
provided by any person authorized by State law to 
render such services. 


C. Public Medical Institutions 


Under present law, the Federal Government par- 
ticipates in the cost of assistance payments to persons 
residing in private, but not in public institutions. 
Under the bill, the Federal Government would share 
in the cost of payments to old-age assistance recip- 
ients living in public medical institutions other than 
those for mental disease and tuberculosis. 

A serious situation has developed with respect to 
needy aged persons who are chronically ill. More 
than 400,000 recipients of old-age assistance are bed- 
ridden, or are so infirm as to require help in eating, 
dressing, and getting about indoors. Of this number 
about 50,000 are living in private institutions including 
commercial boarding or nursing homes. Many of the 
others who are living in their own homes are in 
need of prolonged care in medical institutions. Pri- 
vate institutions with charges within the financial 
reach of these recipients do not have sufficient capacity 
to provide this care. 

Your committee is of the opinion that aged persons 
should be able to receive State-Federal assistance pay- 
ments while voluntarily residing in public medical 
institutions, including nursing and _ convalescent 
homes. In some communities existing public facili- 
ties would then be enabled to admit old-age assistance 
recipients in need of long-term care who are now 
denied admission because of the financial burden 
that would be imposed on the local unit of govern- 
ment. Moreover, if State-Federal old-age assistance 
is payable to aged persons residing in public medical 
institutions, it is possible that many communities 
will develop additional facilities for chronically ill 
persons, and thereby assist in meeting the increasing 
need for such facilities by the aged population. 

Your committee does not favor Federal participa- 
tion in assistance to persons residing in public or 
private institutions for mental illness and tuberculosis, 
since the States have generally provided for medical 
care of such cases. 

The transfer of chronically ill persons on the assist- 
ance rolls from where they are now living to public 
medical institutions would not appreciably increase 
Federal expenditures. 
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D. Standards for Institutions 


Some States now do not have agencies authorized 
to establish and maintain standards for the various 
kinds of institutional facilities in the State. Tragic 
instances of failure to maintain adequate standards 
of care and adequate protection against hazards threat- 
ening the health and safety of residents of institu- 
tions emphasize the importance of this function of 
State government. The bill therefore would provide 
as a requirement for a State plan that, if the public 
assistance programs in a State include assistance to 
persons in public or private institutions, the State 
plan must also provide for the establishment or 
designation of a State authority or authorities which 
shall be responsible for establishing and maintaining 
standards for such institutions. Persons who live in 
institutions, including nursing and convalescent 
homes, should be assured a reasonable standard of 
care and be protected against fire hazards, unsanitary 
conditions, and overcrowding. 


E. Opportunity to Apply for and to Receive Assist- 
ance Promptly 


In some States or localities, when funds are insufh- 
cient to provide for all eligible persons, assistance 
agencies discontinue taking applications. Applicants 
who have already been found eligible are kept waiting 
for assistance until persons on the rolls die or cease 
to receive assistance for other reasons. In a program 
supported from public funds such discrimination is 


_ unjustifiable. Available funds should be used for the 


benefit of all persons who meet the conditions of 
eligibility, even if the amount of assistance granted 
to those already on the rolls must be reduced. More- 
over, prompt determination of eligibility should be 
made for all persons applying for aid. 

The bill would require, as a condition for the 
approval of a State plan for old-age assistance, that 
the plan shall provide that all individuals wishing 
to make application for old-age assistance shall have 
opportunity to do so, and that old-age assistance shall 
be furnished prompily to all eligible individuals. 


F. Fair Hearing 


The Social Security Act now requires that an ap- 
proved State plan shall provide for granting an op- 
portunity for a fair hearing before the State agency 
to any individual whose claim for old-age assistance 
is denied. To support and strengthen the require- 
ment that all persons wishing to apply shall have 
opportunity to do so, and that assistance shall be 
furnished promptly to all eligible individuals, the 
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bill would amend the fair hearing provision to 
require that opportunity for a hearing be granted 
not only to those whose claim has been denied, but 
also to those whose claim is not acted upon within 
a reasonable time. 


G. Training of Personnel 


The importance of well-trained personnel to proper 
and efficient administration is widely recognized. In 
the public assistance programs, which affect the lives 
of several million persons and entail the expenditure 
of vast amounts of public funds, it is imperative 
that administration shall be efficient and proper. 
Only if personnel is adequately trained can persons 
seeking assistance be assured prompt and fair treat- 
ment and the public, proper expenditure of funds. 

Most public assistance agencies have developed 
methods for the training of their personnel, among 
which are basic training for particular positions, 
institutes, and educational leave. 

The bill provides as a condition of approval of a 
State plan for old-age assistance that the plan shall 
provide for a training program for the personnel 
necessary to the administration of the plan. This re- 
quirement does not relate to method and each State 
is left free to determine for itself the methods of 
training best suited to its needs. 


H. Responsibility of Children to Support Their 
Parents 


The mounting cost of old-age assistance has caused 
your committee some concern. In the country, as a 
whole, nearly one aged person in four is on the 
assistance rolls. The proportion assisted varies greatly 
from State to State. Many factors account for these 
sharp variations, including differences in the eco- 
nomic status of the population, in the proportion of 
aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and other retirement systems, and 
in the capacity and willingness of children to assume 
responsibility for the support of their aged parents. 

Three State plans for old-age assistance now pro- 
vide that the agency may not make any demand on a 
legally responsible relative for support of a needy 
aged person, although these agencies take contribu- 
tions actually received from relatives into considera- 
tion in determining the amount of assistance. On 
the other hand, some States have very strict require- 
ments in regard to the obligation of legally respon- 
sible relatives to support. Policy and practice vary 
widely from State to State, and opinions differ as 
to thé desirability and effectiveness of the various 
policies. 


Insufficient information was available to your com- 
mittee to guide it in arriving at a decision regarding 
the desirability of including in title I a requirement 
that a State plan should provide for a policy requiring 
children to support their aged parents when they are 
able to do so. Accordingly, your committee has re- 
quested the Federal Security Administrator to make 
a study of the whole question and to file his report 
with your committee for subsequent consideration. 

As mentioned above, the second half of this section 
of the Report will be published in the December 
issue. This part will include the Committee's dis- 
cussion of aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and 
welfare services. 
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it, to listen to reasons why it should not be done, 
or why it should be done in a different way; to 
follow up to see if the thing has been done; to 
inquire why it has not been done;’to follow up a 
second time; to discover that it has been done, but 
done incorrectly; to conclude that as long as it has 
been done, it may as well be left as it is; to consider 
how much simpler and better it would have been if 
he had done it himself in the first place, but to 
realize that such an idea would strike at the very 
foundation of the belief of all employees that an 
executive has nothing to do.” 


Tue Greatest CHALLENGE 


| FEEL THAT welfare administration is in an enviable 
position. It is young enough to operate vigorously 
in a smooth groove, but is not so old that the groove 
has become a rut. I believe that the greatest challenge 
to welfare administration is the perfecting of its 
relationships with legislative bodies and the public. 
This does not mean a propaganda drive. It means 
simply that we take them into our confidence. We 
need not be apologetic about our program or our jobs. 
In the first place we were hired to administer a law; 
in the second place, if people don’t know about our 
program, they ought to find out—it is certainly costing 
them enough money; and in the third place, if the 
public is not in accord with our programs, the pro- 
grams ought to be changed. 

Public welfare administration is progressing success- 
fully internally. It is time we looked outside. The 
sphere of external relations should be entered imme- 
diately and forcefully. 








Mr. Smedley Speaks Up 


by Marcaret L. Lutz, Field Worker 





Texas State Department of Public Welfare 


Dallas, Texas 


Editor's Note: In the October issue we published 
two articles in a new series on casework in public 
welfare. Those articles were concerned with working 
with the aged. They were written from the stand- 
point of the agency and caseworker. 

The series is continued with this paper, only this 
article is written from the viewpoint of the recipient. 
| come the chance to speak up now. I am Hiram 

P. Smedley and I am 69 going on 70. I’ve lived 
in this state nigh on 50 years and I’ve paid plenty of 
taxes in my day, believe me. It has been two years 
now since I’ve been gettin’ my Old Age Pension. 
“Old Age Assistance” them Courthouse folks say— 
but I always tell them—“that ain’t what I voted for!” 
Anyway, it’s the money I get by on. 

I know some folks think I’m quite a character but 
I’m pretty much the same as I always was. What 


I say and do I always got a reason for—a good ’un— 
it seems to me most times. 





"VE ALWAYS BEEN One to speak my mind and I wel- 


Live Witrn My Kups? 


OME FOLKS say, “Hiram, why don’t you live with 
G your kids? You'd have it easier that way.” Mebbe 
so, but I wouldn’t like it. My kids have families 
and their own way of doing. I like to visit them 
some but it’s not like havin’ your own place. For 
instance, Sari and me (that was my wife) was early 
risers—up with the chickens, we’d say. I’ve got to 
have my coffee first off—even if it is the crack of 
dawn—like Bert’s wife says (Bert’s my son). Shucks! 
the day’s half gone before they’re stirrin’. Yes siree! 
I like to visit but I’m always glad to be back—guess 
it’s because I’m my own boss at home. 

Then, there’s another angle—all of Sari’s things. 
None of our kids got room for our stuff—like the 
old bedstead I made from the lumber from the old 
homeplace when Sari and me was first married, and 
the clock that she set such store by. No sir! I 
couldn’t do without them and it wouldn’t seem right 
to Sari now that she’s gone. Bert’s wife said I'd get 
good money from an antique man but I says, “No. 
There ain’t enough money—not while I’m here.” 


I 
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When Sari and me was together and I was farmin’ 
that was the happiest time of my life. Busy mornin’, 
noon, and night I was. I don’t believe young folks 
know how important that is; not until time starts 
to weigh heavy on their hands. I know it gets tire- 
some to them who have heard it before, but I like 
to talk about my early life—how Sari and I came 
here as young folks; all about the house we built, the 
farm we owned, the kids we raised, the work we done. 
Yes, those were the good times! Then, somehow, it 
helps me to stand up proud because I like to make 
sure that folks don’t think I’m a failure just because 
I ain’t got nothin’ now. 

I didn’t get my pension right off when I was first 
65. I had a night watchin’ job after I lost the farm— 
bad times durin’ those years. Then I got down in 
my back pretty bad and couldn’t pass the insurance 
test on account of my heart. I had to give up and 
start drawin’ my pension. 


My PEnsIon 


LIKE To think of it as my pension (and it ain’t 
just to argue with those Courthouse folks, neither). 
You see, I’ve always worked for what I got and never 
asked nobody for nothin’. I kinda feel I’ve earned 
the right to have a place to stay, somethin’ to eat, 
and to live decent. 

Course, some folks say, “How about your kids?” 
I don’t believe it’s up to them. They have their own 
families to do for. Besides, they really ain’t able and 
I'd rather manage without first. Course, I know I 
ain’t gettin’ enough but I manage somehow and I 
feel like I’m on my own. 

Like I said before, I’m pretty much the same 
person now that I’m gettin’ my check only mebbe 
a little more so. Seems like I appreciate little kind- 
nesses—the more so—and I get put out—a little more 
so. I know I don’t hear so good or see so good and 
my memory is bad at times. I get embarrassed and 
afraid and that is what makes me the “more so.” 
Most times I’m a truthful guy but I slip up once in 
awhile (like I always did and like most folks do). 
I have my good days and bad days though I some- 
times figger part of growin’ old is havin’ more of 
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the bad days. 

I like to do pretty much the same things. I’ve 
always loved the land and I have a better garden 
and prettier flowers than anybody. I’ve got the best 
bottle collection you ever saw. That’s another reason 
I don’t want to live with my kids. Where would I 
put my best bottles? Like the handsome Chinese 
bottle Sari and me found in 1910—the time we took 
the kids to the beach and Bert broke his toe. 

Now I’ve been havin’ a pretty hard time of it 
though I don’t spend a nickel foolish unless it’s for 
tobacco and that’s why I’d like to know exactly how 
they figger my check. I don’t aim to get tiresome 
but while they’re figgerin’ I want to be sure my sit- 
uation is exactly understood. How much my food’s 
been costin’, how much my carfare’s been runnin’ 
since I had my bad leg, how much my wood bills 
been figgerin’, how much my landlord is goin’ up 
on the rent. Then, I want to be sure they put in 
the premium on my insurance which I got because 
it’s the only protection I have. I don’t want nobody 
to have to worry about money to bury me. Of course, 
I'd not say much about the little money I'd hoped 
to lay aside to have my watch fixed for my grandson, 
Hiram, when he graduates from high school. I 
wouldn’t say nothin’ about the new hat I’d hoped to 
buy because I'd given that up anyhow. 


You Gor To MANAGE 


N THE OTHER hand, I sure hate to try to remember 

how many postage stamps I’d bought, what I 
put in the collection plate every Sunday, and how 
many jars of Mentholatum I'd used in a year’s time. 
Shucks! You got to manage for those things the best 
way you can—like when I get my shoes fixed, I have 
to cut down on something else. I know I got out 
of sorts answering questions particularly if I can’t 
remember. I tell the worker, “Them little things 
don’t make no difference nohow and it’s my business.” 
I got the right to spend my pension as I please. 

Course, I don’t have much company and I like to 
visit. I usually look forward to my worker comin’ 
by though I do like to know when so I can be cleaned 
up and shaved and have my room picked up a bit. 
I remember one time I had my long underwear 
hangin’ by the stove dryin’. I sure wouldn’t have 
picked that day to wash if I’d known. 

Yes, I welcome the chance to talk about how I’ve 
been gettin’ along, to discuss what them representa- 
tives has been doin’ and air some of my viewpoints. 
I like to show my bottles and if I got somethin’ 
nice in my garden I like to say “Let me fix you 
up a mess to take home for supper.” I always like 


to know my worker better (particular if I like her), 
where she lives, is she married, and does she have a 
family? I don’t mean no offense and I figger none 
should be taken. 

I’ve had some real nice understandin’ workers. Like 
the one that noticed Sari’s clock and was real inter- 
ested in me tellin’ how Sari carried it across her 
knees all the way from Missouri in a covered wagon 
when we was first married. She didn’t look at her 
watch none, either, like she was in a hurry. Oh, 
she was a nice one, that one. I always felt that to 
her I was Hiram P. Smedley and not just another one 
of them cases they talk about. She always seemed 
to have a lot of confidence in me and understood 
how I felt about most things. I could tell her more, 
seems like, than I can tell my own kids. Like when 
I had that sore on my leg that wouldn’t heal—sure 
did scare me. I didn’t have no money for a doctor. 
Those guys charge $5.00 just to look at you. 

Well, she told me about the Clinic place and wrote 
me a letter to take along to introduce me, she said, 
and told me just where to go and who to ask for 
and even what bus to take. I made it just fine. The 
young doctor fellow has been treatin’ my leg ever 
since and it’s some better, too. The best thing is, 
it’s nothin’ to worry about. A lot of old folks have 
the same thing, I understand. Yes siree! It’s nice 
to have a friend like that. 


Askin’ A Lor oF Qugstions 


F course, I know some of my old friends I talk 
() to in the park, (they get the pension too) tell 
me it’s different now than it used to be. Seems like 
them workers know better what it’s all about. I'll 
admit those Courthouse folks did used to do a lot 
of crazy things runnin’ around and doin’ a lot of 
stuff that wasn’t needed. Askin’ a lot of other folks 
questions you could better answer yourself! Like 
Rev. Jones havin’ to swear I’d been in the state 
5 years when I’ve lived here a sight longer than he 
had. I don’t consider that good. Who knows better 
about your business than yourself? Shucks! Given 
the chance to know just what they need I can get 
my own receipts as quick as anybody. I'd rather do 
it because I don’t like my affairs aired around. Every- 
body is entitled to privacy, I say. Of course, I know 
sometimes there is some things needed you can’t get 
yourself or they need another head to help figur’ 
but I says long as I know what and why for, I can 
tell them the best guy to talk to and it’s okay by me. 

Like the time the worker found I had that bank 
account. I don’t like no beatin’ around the bush. I 
always say, “Something anybody’d like to know, speak 
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up honest and frank like.” For awhile I didn’t quite 
know what she was drivin’ at. Then I remembered 
and I says, “Sure, I’ve always had a bank account 
and I had once when Sari died but I had to spend 
it all. I don’t regret that none neither.” Then she 
says she’d talk to Mr. Brown at the bank. “What 
for?” says I. Seems like she had to know the exact 
date, exact amount, and so forth. So I says, “I’ve 
got my bank book right here. I always keep it just 
in case I have another account sometime.” 

While I’m speakin’ my mind, there’s another thing 
I'd like to say. I like to get my check on time. I’ve 
got the day marked on the calendar because I have 
to figur’ pretty close before the month is up. I try 
to be prompt with my bills (even more so now, it 
seems). I like nobody lookin’ down their nose at 
me when I ain’t got money to pay. Seems like I 
always owe my grocer and landlord and my tobacco 
can is gettin’ pretty low. 


WueN My Cueck Is Late 


NOTHER THING that stirs me up if my check is late 
A is to be put off casual-like. I always wait a couple 
of days to give it plenty of time. When I do go 
to the office to see about it, I don’t want no back 
talk. “Wait another week,” one says one time, “then 
come in and I'll see about it.” I gave her a piece of 
my mind! I says, “I’ve already waited three days. 
Have you ever watched for the postman twice a day 
on an empty stomach with an empty tobacco can?” 
Well, she wrote in and my check got sent on right 
away. 


Of course, the worst thing is getting your check . 


held up and for some ridiculous reason. Like not 
bein’ at home when they come by or not reportin’ 
to the office when you're sent for. Like the time I 
had that bad cold and went to my son’s and didn’t 
let them know. I say a fellow has a right to his 
check even if he didn’t make connections the first or 
second time. 

Of course, a lot of funny things come up and I 
sometimes think we and those Courthouse folks 
don’t speak the same language—like the time I went 
to see about tellin’ them I moved and this young 
lady says, “You an applicant or a recipient?” “Search 
me!” I says, “I’m Hiram P. Smedley and I ain’t called 
by neither of those names.” Then she-smiled, a real 
nice smile, and said, “You get a check?” Land’s 
sake, that’s what she wanted to know all the time! 

Then the time the worker says when I got my 
glasses, “I’m puttin’ a tickler on you.” Me, I didn’t 
know what to say. Never did rightly know just 
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what she meant. But the worst was when I went to 
California to visit my daughter I hadn’t seen in 15 
years. I had a good time too but when I got home 
the lady seemed real mad. “My goodness! Mr. 
Smedley,” she said, “Now you’re delinquent.” Be- 
lieve me, I found out that time what she was drivin’ 
at. Then one lady talked so much about bein’ in 
the field I thought she was a farmer until I talked 
with her some and found out she didn’t know a 
sheep from a goat. 


Then, I’d like to know exactly what to expect. I 
ain’t no mind reader. I like to know just where I’m 
supposed to sit, how long I'll have to wait, and who 
I'll ask questions. I like to know exactly what they 
want me to do and what I can depend on. 


Of course, everybody hates to get their checks cut 
and that goes for everybody, on up to the Governor. 
But it ain’t so bad if you know exactly why—like 
the time they couldn’t put in for my laundry no more. 
It made me right mad at first because I did most 
of my stuff anyhow except my Sunday shirts. I always 
did dress up for church. But when it was explained 
I understood, better, mebbe, than some folks because 
I know you can’t do when you ain’t got it to do with, 
Of course, I still get my Sunday shirts done. If 
I’m careful, one shirt will last two Sundays. Then 
I cut down more on my eats. 


Tuts Dovustin’ Tuomas STuFF 


OURSE, THERE are little things that get under my 
C skin. Like having a bunch of stuff written down 
while I’m talking. It kinda hinders me from speakin’ 
my mind. I get curious, too, wonderin’ what they’re 
writin’ about. I don’t hold with all this doubtin’ 
Thomas stuff. What I say, I say—I don’t claim or 
allege nothin’. 


Now I don’t want to tire you and I know some- 
times I run on too long. Course, there’s one thing 
I try to remember. The other guys got problems too 
and those Courthouse folks have as big problems as 
anybody. I know they get busy and make mistakes 
(like we all do) and get out of sorts when things 
come up that get under their skin. So I say to 
myself, “Hiram, just keep that in mind—they is 
human, too.” 


I figur’ that to understand the other guy, what he 
feels and thinks is the important thing and that 
goes a long way toward making everything come out 
all right. To me, it is kinda like that gal on the radio 
been singin’, understandin’ first, and then “The Rest 
Comes Naturally.” 

















Central States Hegional Meeting 


HREE HUNDRED SEVENTY persons interested in public 
[wet in the eight states composing the Central 
States area gathered on September 12 and 13 in 
Des Moines, Iowa, for a busy series of meetings ar- 
ranged by the Conference Committee, under the 
chairmanship of Ed Wieland, Director of Public 
Assistance, lowa Department of Social Welfare. 
Wayne Vasey, Director of the new School of Social 
Work, University of Iowa, as Chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, developed a theme for the confer- 
ence speakers which focused on an evaluation of 
public welfare programs, their sound expansion, and 
their sound administration. Iowa’s Congressman, 
Thomas E. Martin, led off after an official welcome 
was extended to the conference delegates by Governor 
Beardsley. Representative Martin, as a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, summarized 
the Committe’s discussion of HR 6000. The Com- 
mittee believed it had a mandate from the American 
people that the social security program be liberalized 
both in terms of coverage and benefits. Representa- 
tive Martin was particularly concerned that the 
security program be kept “secure” by sound financial 
planning. 


LuNncHEON MEETINGS 


OLLOWING THE opening session a group of luncheon 

meetings were held. William Werner of Winona, 
Minnesota, led the local directors group in a discus- 
sion of the programs of state and county directors’ 
associations. The work of the legislative committees of 
these associations received special attention and the 
need for more effective methods of interpreting wel- 
fare programs to the public was emphasized. State 
directors discussed informally the effect of current 
legislation upon state programs. lIowa’s field repre- 
sentative, Paul Bowden, was responsible for a vig- 
orous meeting of state field supervisors and con- 
sultants who evaluated the administrative review 
process as a means of supervision. Case workers 
considered, under the leadership of Mrs. Eleanor 
Carris, Iowa Consultant on In-Service-Training, the 
responsibility of the case worker as a representative of 
the agency and the client. The need of the worker 
for supportive supervision received emphasis. 

The supervisor’s luncheon meeting was addressed 
by Miss Agnes McCreery, Executive Secretary of the 
Des Moines Family Society. Miss McCreery out- 
lined the supervisory function in relation to the 


administrative responsibility, the teaching responsi- 
bility, and the interpretative responsibility of the 
supervisor. A group of persons interested in personnel 
and labor management met with Donald A. Peacock, 
Personnel Officer, lowa Department of Social Welfare, 
and listened to an address by Claude McBroom, 
Director of Manufacturing, Meredith Publishing 
Company, which outlined the personnel practices of 
that firm. The comparison between industry's per- 
sonnel practices and those of the public welfare 
agency proved challenging and stimulating. 

During the afternoon of the first day of the con- 
ference a number of sectional meetings were held. 
Peter Cahill, Assistant Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, moderated a discussion on 
the topic “How Can We Tell It Is a Good Welfare 
Job?” The discussants emphasized the responsibility 
of county directors, of state personnel, and of federal 
personnel in not only seeing that the “spirit” as 
well as the “letter” of policies was carried out, but 
also that the persons responsible for administration 
were consistently reevaluating their own job perform- 
ance as it related to the programs for which they 
were responsible. 


“Meetinc Preyupices Wirn Facts” 


HE SECOND sectional meeting was chaired by Fred 

Steininger, Director, Lake County Department of 
Public Welfare, Indiana, and dealt with the question 
of community interpretation. It was felt that mis- 
information could best be corrected by giving ade- 
quate information and careful statistical data which 
could justify policies and procedures. There appeared 
to be much value in utilizing more fully the service 
of advisory boards as a means of interpreting welfare 
programs. 

The third sectional meeting under the chairmanship 
of Spencer Brader, Executive Secretary, Saint Louis 
County Welfare Board, Duluth, Minnesota, consid- 
ered “Management Planning in Welfare Administra- 
tion.” The participants pointed out the need to 
consistently reevaluate administrative procedures and 
programs in the light of changing needs and changing 
attitudes of the public toward the program. It was 
felt that staff members ought to participate in this 
evaluation of program, and by so doing, agency mem- 
bers would be more willing to accept the changes 
that were brought about. 

The fourth section considered “Staff Development 
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in the County.” Earl Grimsby, Director, Jackson 
County Welfare Office, Kansas City, Missouri, mod- 
erated the meeting in which the speakers discussed 
the training of staff in terms of the needs of the 
administration, the supervisor, and the worker. 
There was no lag in the program during the second 
day of the Conference. Carl Schmidt, Jr., Executive 
Secretary, Illinois Public Aid Commission, gave at 
the opening session a definition of the function of 
administration in an enthusiastically received paper 
entitled “Highlights in Administration.” Mr. Schmidt 
defined public administration as “the management of 
men and materials in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the state.” Henry J. Robison, Ohio State 
Department of Public Welfare, chaired the meeting. 


Cit1zEN PartIcIPATION 


OLLOWING THE general session, a second group of 
re tables was held. “Citizen Participation in 
Welfare Programs” constituted the topic for the first 
section under the chairmanship of Mrs. Arvella 
Stanton, Lake County Board of Public Welfare, 
Indiana. Three discussants reviewed the functions 
and responsibilities of agency board members in relat- 
ing policy to public interest and support. Consider- 
able interest was stimulated in the second round 
table by the moderator, Fred DelliQuadri, Superin- 
tendent, Illinois Division of Child Welfare, in the 
presentation of “Protective Service in Public Wel- 
fare.” The function of the courts and the cooperative 
roles of the private and public agencies in protective 
work constituted the focus of the discussion. 

Section Three, led by John Poor, Chief, Public 
Assistance Unit, Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare, dealt with “Welfare Services for Displaced Per- 
sons.” The discussants brought out the growing 
assumption of responsibility by public agencies fol- 
lowing the leadership of private church agencies in 
helping displaced persons in their absorption into 
normal community life. Displaced persons need the 
help of everyone in the community in understanding 
the American way of life. 

Mary Claire Johnson, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion led a discussion of the topic “When Ceilings Are 
Removed in Public Assistance.” Considerable dis- 
cussion related to the prevalent criticism of public 
assistance grants in states where there was no ceiling 
because these grants sometimes provided more finan- 
cial income for the recipient family than could be 
obtained by certain types of employment in the com- 
munity. The answer to this problem seemed to be 
careful and positive explanation of the assistance 
standards in relationship to need without making 
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apologies for the disparity between assistance stand- 
ards and local wage scales. 

The last two sessions were devoted to “An Analysis 
of Case Record Material.” One section was chaired 
by Ross T. Wilbur, Director of Iowa’s Division of 
Child Welfare, in which Mrs. Mary L. Fisher, Super- 
visor of the Public Assistance Division, Gary, Indiana, 
presented an ADC case. The other section was chaired 
by Miss Lola Selby, member of the faculty, School 
of Social Work, University of Iowa, and the presenta- 
tion of an Old Age Assistance case was made by 
Miss Dorothy R. Jackson, Supervisor of Field Services, 
Indiana State Department of Public Welfare. 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 


osePH E. Batpwin, President of APWA, presided 
J at the conference luncheon which was addressed 
by Dr. Robert H. Johnson, Economist, Bureau of 
Business and Economic Research, State University 
of Iowa, in discussing “Trends in the National Econ- 
omy and Their Effect Upon Public Welfare Plan- 
ning.” Dr. Johnson reviewed the impact of various 
economic factors upon the stability of the national 
economy with a consideration of their resultant effect 
upon public welfare programs and in the light of 
budgetary needs. 

The last session of the conference was presided 
over by William P. Sailer, Chairman, National Coun- 
cil of Public Welfare Administrators, and was ad- 
dressed by Robert W. Beasley, Field Service Officer, 
Office of the Commissioner for Social Security, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who outlined the immediate future 


- of public welfare services under the topic “Where 


Do We Go From Here?” In evaluating the past ten 
years of public welfare activity under the Social 
Security Act, Mr. Beasley, tied together much of the 
theme of the entire conference. The need for broader 
coverage under social security and more adequate 
benefits was reiterated as incorporated in the goal 
of the current legislative bill HR 6000 which has 
been considered by the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Federal House of Representatives. Going be- 
yond basic securities, Mr. Beasley mentioned proposed 
revisions in the public welfare program and empha- 
sized the expansion that was expected in the further 
encouragement of local child welfare programs by 
more extensive federal participation. All of these 
various programs require sound administrative prac- 
tices and effective community interpretation. Thus, 
in looking ahead, public welfare directors needed to 
think not only of statutory changes and legislative 
appropriations, but also in terms of sounder admin- 
istrative practices. 














Supplementary Security Programs Under 


Collective Bargaining 


by Harry Becker, Director 
Social Security Department 
United Auto Workers—CIO 


ABOR Has undertaken a two-way drive to 
| srenethen our social security structure so that 
all working people can face the future without 
needless fear and insecurity. This two-way drive is 
on the legislative and collective bargaining fronts. 
There has been an almost complete breakdown of 
our social security system in meeting the needs of 
working people for protection when “too old to work 
and too young to die” and when unemployed. And, 
we have still failed in our efforts to develop public 
programs which lift the economic barriers to hospital 
and medical care and which protect the working 
man and his family when he is off work during 
periods of disability. Immediate and imaginative ac- 
tion is required to remedy these serious deficiencies. 


BEenEFIts Too SMALL 


HE worKERS oF America are not satisfied with an 
Tota age retirement and unemployment compensa- 
tion system of benefits which does not meet the 
minimum relief budgets in our cities and towns, nor 
are the workers content with public relief measures 
as the only floor of protection for the worker who is 
temporarily or permanently unable to work for rea- 
sons of illness or accident. And, too, not to be dis- 
regarded is the desire of the workers in the factories 
and on the farms for access to modern, scientific 
hospital and medical care. 

Labor is firm in its belief that the governmental 
programs must be expanded and improved to assure 
a basic floor of protection for all people wherever 
they may live and whatever their occupation. To the 
extent that government programs fail to provide an 
adequate standard of protection, labor must turn to 
collective bargaining to establish supplemental pro- 
grams for workers’ security. It is only through col- 
lective bargaining that the workers of America can 
make real to their employers their need for pro- 
tection against the common insecurities of life and 
their determination that ways shall be found to meet 
this need. So important to labor is the need for social 
security that labor’s economic gains for 1949 and 
1950 are being translated primarily into pension, dis- 


ability and survivor benefits, and into programs for 
hospital and medical services. 

There are those who feel that as labor makes gains 
in workers’ security programs under collective bar- 
gaining, pressure for broadened governmental pro- 
grams will be reduced. This is not, in fact, the case. 
Evidence already points to a change in employer atti- 
tudes toward governmental social security programs. 
Now that labor has established the principle that 
social security is a right growing out of employment 
and that the cost of protection is as much a cost of 
doing business as wages, employers are beginning 
to realize as never before that government action is 
necessary. 

Employer groups which only a few months ago 
were indifferent to the expansion of the Federal 
Social Security system are now saying that it is time 
to expand this system, if programs for workers’ 
security are going to be established through collective 
bargaining to supplement inadequate public benefits. 
As employer groups learn first hand the acute need 
of their workers for social security protection and 
know the complexities of financing and adminis- 
tration of security benefits and services, the need 
for universal programs becomes more apparent. 


INCREASED INTEREST 


HE EXTENT and the vigor of the drive for collective 

bargaining programs for workers’ security in 1949 
shows how great is the failure of government pro- 
grams in meeting the worker’s need for security. This 
action of labor unions has focused public attention 
anew on the importance of security programs as well 
as on their serious inadequacies. Not since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act has public attention 
been directed a8 it is today on the inadequacies and 
gaps in our governmental social security structure. 

The problem of insecurity for the aged or incapaci- 
tated worker has grown with the expansion of indus- 
trialization. As workers have moved from farms to 
factories they have grown further away from self- 
sufficiency. A lay-off at the factory or a period of 
illness can exhaust savings very quickly, yet the 
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worker must continue to pay for rent and food. 

The need for security in old age is becoming an 
ever more serious problem in America. There are 
more and more people in the older age groups; an 
increasing number of aging persons are being forced 
out of employment; and older workers are the group 
which has the most difficulty in securing reemploy- 
ment. The Detroit Public Welfare Department, for 
example, has been forced to consider all persons over 
60 as unemployable because of their inability to place 
such workers through the employment services. Ac- 
cording to a recent statement of the Executive 
Director of the Michigan Unemployment Commis- 
sion, “virtually no employer orders are received for 
older workers.” 

Few, if any, workers’ families are able to save 
sufficient money out of current earnings to insure 
themselves a modest standard of living after retire- 
ment—even though these savings may be supple- 
mented by Old Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
fits. Similarly, few individuals, acting alone, can 
budget for protection against major medical and 
hospital expense. The Detroit auto worker, for ex- 
ample, has an average monthly income of about $260, 
if he works 11 months out of 12. It costs a family 
of four in Detroit over $280 a month to maintain a 
“modest standard of living.” This limited budget 
includes an allowance of $8 to $10 a month for 
hospital and medical care, but it requires about $20 
more each month than the average monthly income 
received. 


Neep Savincs oF $13,000 


N ORDER TO receive $100 a month income beginning 
] at age 60, the worker buying an annuity at age 30, 
for example, would have to make payments of about 
$36 per month for 360 months. This means a total 
savings of approximately $13,000. This, of course, is 
impossible for most factory and farm workers. 

The current Old Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
fits are completely inadequate in amount to meet the 
worker’s need for retirement income. An elderly 
couple living in Detroit needed approximately $143 
a month for a modest standard of living in March, 
1949, according to studies made by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Division of Research and 
Statistics of the Federal Security Administration. The 
Federal OASI benefit for an elderly couple averaged 
$42.39 in Michigan in January, 1949. For couples 
where the spouse is not eligible for benefits the amount 
currently received averages about $26. 

Workers should not have to look to poor relief 
and to charity for their maintenance when they are 





unable to work. But this is the case today. For 
the country as a whole in June, 1948—a period of high 
level employment—there were 216 persons receiving 
public assistance for every 1,000 persons over 65. 
Even in Michigan, where industrialization permits 
broader coverage under the Federal social insurance 
system than in many other states, more than 20 per 
cent of the persons over 65 were depending on public 
relief for security in their old age. In Wayne County 
(Detroit), Michigan, 26 per cent of the population 
over 65 is receiving public assistance. This does not 
include those additional persons receiving other forms 
of poor relief and private charity. These persons are 
without resources because their savings and property 
were exhausted before they subjected themselves to 
the indignity of the “means test.” 

Both employers and insurance companies have ac- 
cepted the fact that workers are not able, individually, 
to meet the cost of an adequate and comprehensive 
program for protection for old age, disability, and for 
medical care, and they have in many cases made 
available various forms of group insurance. However, 
when such private group insurance is financed 
through payroll deductions, it has been necessary to 
keep the premium payments low to assure that a 
sufficient number of workers would participate in 
the plan. Hence, even for those who do participate, 
the benefits available have been insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate protection. 


First Pian 1n 1867 


ANAGEMENT AND labor have been concerned with 
M the problems of insecurity for a long time. As 
early as 1867 the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers established a death and accident benefit plan. 
Commercial insurance carriers would not underwrite 
the risk of death or accident for railroad men and the 
union was forced to meet this need. From that time 
on, employee benefit plans of one sort or another have 
been established by unions, by management, and by 
unions and management jointly . The first plans were 
concerned, for the most part, with death benefits. 
The most recent type of benefit to be provided has 
been hospitalization and medical care. 

Labor-management contracts negotiated during this 
past year doubled the number of workers covered by 
some type of health, welfare, or retirement benefit 
plans under collective bargaining agreements. Today 
there are nearly four million workers—over five times 
the number in 1945—more secure because their union 
leadership, in response to the demands of the workers, 
has successfully negotiated supplementary workers’ 
security benefits as a part of the collective bargaining 
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contract. And such benefits won through collective 
bargaining will probably reach ten million workers 
and their families by the end of 1949 because this 
year, as never before, labor is placing first on its col- 
lective bargaining agenda retirement income benefits, 
hospital and medical care protection, and benefits to 
replace income lost because of sickness and accident. 

The Ford—UAW-CIO collective bargaining agree- 
ment and the President’s Steel Fact-Finding Board 
Report, demonstrate acceptance of the principle that 
protection of workers against the common hazards of 
life is a part of the cost of doing business, just as 
repair and replacement of machines is a cost of doing 
business. The rapid growth of supplementary security 
programs under labor-management agreements re- 
flects their strength and their validity for management 
as well as labor. Management is accepting the fact 
that in our modern society the need for security does 
not reflect deficiencies within individuals but is a 
common, universal need which must be met through 
methods appropriate to the economic realities of our 
time. 


Security Main Issue 


NIONS ARE MAKING workers’ security programs the 

major collective bargaining issue in 1949 because 
of the concern that workers have for their social and 
economic security and for that of their families. 
Labor leaders, because of the insistence of their mem- 
bership, are seeking a susbtantial measure of security 
for old age and for periods of illness as well as hospital 
and medical care protection, through programs estab- 
lished under collective bargaining and through an 
extension and strengthening of government programs 
for social security and hospital and medical care. 
Workers and their representatives are concerned be- 
cause they see that providing security for old age and 
for illness is an obligation not only to themselves, 
but to the family, to the community, and the nation. 
This concern reflects their maturity and their social 
responsibility. 

The principles around which programs established 
through collective bargaining are being developed 
are: (1) universal coverage,—that is, every worker 
covered by the collective bargaining agreement, as 
well as his immediate family, must be given the pro- 
tection provided by the program; (2) employer- 
financing,—that is, employer payments sufficient to 
meet the cost of the program; and (3) joint union- 
management administration of the employee-benefit 
fund. It is through this joint administration that 
the programs can be adapted to meet the needs of 
particular groups of workers and can be kept flexible. 


It is not practicable to work out all the details of 
pension and medical care programs in collective bar- 
gaining. After agreement has been reached on the 
general specifications of a program, responsibility 
for developing it should be delegated to a joint 
board of trustees who can, in addition, review the 
program periodically and arrange for modifications 
which may be necessary from time to time. 

To give adequate protection to workers against the 
economic hazards of age, incapacity (both temporary 
and permanent) and death, there must be a compre- 
hensive and integrated system of benefits. These 
benefits are: (1) pensions for people who are too 
old to work or who become disabled and cannot work; 
(2) medical care programs which lift from the 
worker and his family the existing economic barriers 
to necessary hospital and medical care; (3) rehabili- 
tation services to help the disabled worker return to 
gainful employment; (4) payments to maintain fam- 
ily income during the illness of the wage-earner; 
and (5) survivor’s benefits when the wage earner 
dies prematurely. 


ADEQUATE BENEFITS 


HESE BENEFITS should be adequate for their purpose 
7 they should not be adopted. It is better to start 
with fewer and adequate benefits than to spread the 
money available for protection too thinly and fail to 
provide real security for any of the common hazards 
of life. Benefits under collective bargaining programs 
should be sufficient to sustain the worker and his 
family on a modest standard of living. They should 
not be so low that supplementation by public relief 
is necessary. The floor of protection provided by 
government programs must be considered in estab- 
lishing the amount of the benefits under workers’ 
security programs. But the necessity for additional 
relief payments must be avoided. Labor believes that 
there is no excuse for charity or “means test” pro- 
grams in this country as the basic protection. 

The workers’ security programs under collective 
bargaining are intended to provide benefits supple- 
mentary to the government floor of protection, in 
order to meet nearly the true needs of workers in 
industrial and high cost of living areas. Programs 
under collective bargaining are also adapted to meet 
the needs of particular groups of workers and to pro- 
vide the flexibility not possible under government 
programs designed to establish uniform minimums. 
This flexibility in the collective bargaining programs 
makes it possible to establish “demonstration” and 
“pilot” plans which can provide experience for expan- 

(Continued on page 212) 








The Hole of APWA in Medical Care for the Needy 


by ELten C. Potter, M.D., F.A.P.H.A. 


Until recently, Deputy Commissioner for Welfare 
New Jersey Department of Institutions and Agencies 


Editor's Note: It has not been the custom for the 
Editor to comment on articles appearing in this 
Journal. However, this situation demands that tradi- 
tion be broken. 


In this paper Dr. Potter has written interestingly 
and well of the development of the concept that 
medical care is an integral part of public welfare. She 
describes the start and work of the “Joint Committee” 
and its growth into the national Commission on 
Chronic Illness. She has, however, modestly for- 
gotten to mention her own part in these events. 


Her part has been most important and her contri- 


bution has been great. Dr. Potter has served as chair- 
man of the APWA Committee on Medical Care. 
She has been one of the Assoctation’s representatives 
since the “Joint Committee” was first started. When 
this committee was expanded to include representa- 
tives of the four national associations, Dr. Potter was 
chosen as chairman. Her leadership and guidance 
played a vital part in the committee's work. 

Our concept today of medical care for the needy 
bears the imprint of Dr. Potter's influence. So it is 
suggested that in reading this article, you keep in 
mind the vital and extremely valuable role she played 
in these developments. 





HE Tuirp International Conference of Social 

Work held in London in 1936, as the storm 
clouds were gathering for World War II, was ad- 
dressed by a woman member of the London County 
Council who spoke to the point of the great emphasis 
placed upon the teaching of history in the common 
schools for, she said, “We want our children to 
understand that what we are today hitches on to our 
glorious past and that today hitches forward to to- 
morrow for which we are responsible.” 

It is a fair assumption that the people of London 
stood up so magnificently to the “blitz” because of 
the firm grounding on that tradition which held 
today responsible for tomorrow. 

The American Public Welfare Association is not 
“old” interms of centuries, but it has a distinguished 
historic past, much of which is unknown to many 
of the younger generation in our field of public serv- 
ice. It seems appropriate to this “old-timer” that the 
rising generation should become conscious of the 
part we have played in the brief span of twenty 
years in broadening and deepening the concept of 
“relief,” “assistance” and “service” applied to the 
public welfare field and that the youth of today should 
play their part vigorously and effectively in our future 
development. 

In 1929, with “prosperity” at its peak, the citizens 
and the public relief officials of that day were 
astounded to learn through the newly established 
Bureau for Registration of Social Statistics that “sev- 
enty-five per cent of all relief in 15 important cities 


had been supplied from public funds”! It had gener- 
ally been assumed that relief was for the most part 
provided by private charity. Here it was revealed 
that it was an integral function of government, costly, 
unorganized and for the most part without leadership. 

In June of 1929 a few state welfare officials meeting 
in San Francisco at the National Conference of Social 
Work determined that something “should be done 
about it” and they dated themselves to meet in Boston 
at the annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work in 1930, to do something. 

During that interval the catastrophe of 1929 empha- 
sized the urgent need for action and, forty strong, 
the little group of welfare officials brought to birth 
early in 1930 the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion. 

We were catapulted by the catastrophe of 1929 into 
a strange new world. Healthy, self-dependent, skilled 
men and women were without work, their savings 
gone with the wind of bank failures. Children were 
without shelter, food, clothing and were lacking 
medical care and hospitalization. 

We lived through the breakdown of private charity 
on which we had leaned. We improvised on local, 
county and state levels in the administration of relief, 
while men sold apples on street corners and the high- 
ways and railways carried a steady stream of men, 
young and old, seeking a way out of their poverty 
and the “transient” became a “man without a coun- 
try,” unwelcome everywhere. 

All that the relief authorities were willing to accept 
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as their responsibility was the provision of food and 
shelter for those with “legal settlement.” Sickness, 
acute and chronic, it was generally assumed, would 
be cared for by the philanthropic hospital and phy- 
sician and no recognition was given to the stark fact 
that these “community resources” were themselves on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

Our little band, slowly gathering membership, saw 
the handwriting on the wall of expanding catas- 
trophe; we hammered out a concept of policy, struc- 
ture, function and major immediate objectives within 
the public welfare field; we uncovered sources of 
funds to implement staff work; we cooperated with 
the Hoover Commission on Social Trends and ac- 
cumulated vast amounts of information pertinent to 
interpreting the situation and shaping a future pro- 
gram. 


FeperaL Funps 


HEN CAME THE “New Deal” in 1933 with ERA, 

WPA, CCC, NYA, and the Transient Program 
which brought leadership and funds from the Federal 
Government to the states and thence to county and 
local government levels. 

In this interval the professional staff of APWA was 
exploring the problems of medical care and methods 
of meeting the intolerable situation which had re- 
sulted in lack of medical services for the indigent. 
Spot studies were made of methods of medical care 
in various parts of the country and a Medical Care 
Committee was established to find a solution of one 
of the most pressing problems in the relief field. 

The conclusion reached by this committee was that 
public welfare administrators must pay for hospital 
care, physicians and nursing services, and pharma- 
ceuticals, needed by our clients, just as in the old 
days it had been recognized that food, shelter and 
clothing were essential elements in a relief budget. 
The philanthropic hospital and the kind-hearted phy- 
sician could no longer be expected to carry govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the indigent. This statement 
of policy was later expanded to include and define 
the “medically indigent.” 

How was such a marked change of policy to be 
brought about? 

The hospitals of the country had during this period 
of stress found themselves in dire financial straits. 
Some were forced to close their doors to the indigent 
and medically indigent. Non-Profit Free Choice Hos- 
pital Service Plans had just come into being with 


*For detail on these thrilling months and years you are referred 
to “Our Autobiography, A.P.W.A.”, published in 1940, the first 
decade of our history. 


but one plan operating with an estimated enrollment 
of 2,000 subscribers as of January 1, 1933.2 

Welfare agencies in local communities, municipal 
or county, were not in any position to discuss objec- 
tively the financial, social and health problems which 
this situation presented, nor were state welfare or 
ERA departments prepared to seek a solution. 

The obvious solution was initiated by the APWA 
requesting conference on the national level with the 
American Hospital Association, this union subse- 
quently known as the “Joint Committee.” The con- 
clusions of these joint sessions developed policy and 
procedure mutually acceptable and these were pub- 
lished in 1938 and “passed down the line” to the 
state units of the respective national agencies for 
practical implementation, providing the needed med- 
ical care and financial relief to hard-pressed institu- 
tions. 


HeEaAttH Survey 


HE Nationa Health Survey of 1935-36,* under the 
Taene of the United States Public Health Service, 
utilizing available skilled WPA staff, revealed the 
enormous problem of the needy sick and particularly 
of the chronically ill aged. The figures derived from 
this study indicated the incidence of chronic illness 
in the population as a whole of 177 per thousand, and 
for the group of aged between 65 and 74 years of 
467.1 per thousand. It also revealed the fact that 
chronic illness covering all income groups had an 
incidence of 48 per thousand; for the “relief family” 
it was 50 per cent greater. 

It is with these groups, the indigent and the aged, 
that public welfare has a particular responsibility 
and the public health approach leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that chronic illness must be prevented! 
But how? 

The American Public Health Association joined 
forces with the “Joint Committee” (APWA and 
AHA) and shortly thereafter the American Medical 
Association added its great strength to the joint 
undertaking, encouraging the approach of state and 
county medical societies to the state and county wel- 
fare organizations. 

As a result of the joint deliberations of these four 
national agencies, covering many months, there ap- 
peared a statement in 1947," Planning for the Chroni- 


*Non-Profit Hospital Service Plans, C. Rufus Rorem. Published 
by the American Hospital Association, 1940. 

*Hospital Care for the Needy. Reprint from “Hospitals,” January, 
1939. 

“National Health Survey, U.S.P.H. Service, Washington, D. C., 
1936. 

"This appeared in the October, 1947 journals of all four national 
agencies. 
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cally Ill, published concurrently in the journals of 
the respective organizations. The reaction was favor- 
able and nation-wide, stimulating as it did compre- 
hensive consideration of prevention, institutional and 
non-institutional services, and rehabilitation related to 
the chronically ill and indicating the important role 
to be played in the medical and health services from 
the pre-natal period through all age groups. 


A Nationat Commission 


HE INFLUENCE of the Joint Committee continued 
Tand its membership participated in the sessions of 
the National Health Assembly in May, 1948, called 
by the Federal Security Administrator, Mr. Oscar 
R. Ewing. The suggestion was made that our Joint 
Committee be expanded in membership and _ geo- 
graphic representation and that it explore the possi- 
bilities of the development of a national Commission 
on Chronic Illness. It was generally conceded that 
the problems presented were of such magnitude that 
no time should be lost. 

In the fall of 1948 the Joint Committee became the 
Interim Commission on Chronic Illness under the 
able chairmanship of Dr. James R. Miller and with 
Mrs. Lucille M. Smith, one of our own APWA 
members, serving as executive secretary, the ground 
work was laid for the establishment of the National 
Commission on Chronic Illness which came into being 
in Chicago in May, 1949. 

The membership of this Commission includes rep- 
resentation from the four units of the joint com- 


mittee; Mr. Leonard W. Mayo is the chairman of: 


the Commission and men and women of distinction 
with health and welfare interests comprise the Com- 
mission membership. 

At the opening session of the meeting of the Com- 
mission, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General, 
U.S. Public Health Service, said, “Chronic illness 
is the Nation’s ‘daily disaster,’ and its magnitude, 
complexity and universal scope make it a problem 
which requires solution on a public as well as an 
individual basis.” The presence of Dr. Thomas 
Parran on the Commission serves to underscore the 
importance of the work still to be done.® 

We hear frequently today of “chain reactions” in 
the fission of the atom. A “chain reaction” in the 
health and welfare field was started in those early 
years of APWA when the fuse was lighted which 
has culminated in this attack on chronic illness. We 
must lend the full weight of our power as an organ- 





*The Commission on Chronic Illness. Brochure published, 1949. 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


ization to the solution of this problem and count 

upon the strength of the rising generation of our 

membership to explore new fields of need and find 
the answers. 
** * 

Additional references: 

Cooperation in the Administration of Tax-Supported 
Medical Care. APWA Medical Care Committee, 
August, 1940. 

Chronic Disease: A Problem That Must Be Faced. 
Edward S. Rogers, M.D., F.A.P.H.A. American 
Journal of Public Health, April, 1946. 

State Responsibility for the Care of the Chronically 
Ill. Ellen C. Potter, M.D., F.A.C.P. 

State Government, February, 1946. 

America’s Health, A Report to the Nation, by Na- 
tional Health Assembly. Harper & Bros., Pub- 
lishers, New York. PP. 395. 





UNION WELFARE PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 209) 


sion and extension of much needed public programs. 
This is particularly true in the field of medical and 
hospital care, and in programs providing disability 
or incapacity retirements where government experi- 
ence with prepaid care is still very limited. 

Collective bargaining programs which do not re- 
quire supplemental public relief will lift a large 
burden from the taxpayer. Public welfare people will 
find that the labor-management programs are going 
to mean a sharp reduction in public assistance case 
loads, particularly in industrial cities. 

Furthermore, they will find, as the need for public 
assistance declines, that they will be relieved of the 
time-consuming burden of the administrative pro- 
cedures and controls inherent in “means test” pro- 
grams. Instead, they can use their skills construc- 
tively to develop the social welfare service aspects of 
public welfare programs so long neglected. 

In America we have an economy geared to meeting 
the quest for an ever increasing standard of living. 
A few years ago workers could not afford to buy 
those items we produced in our factories which today 
are recognized as common-place in every home. An 
integral part of our concept of an expanding standard 
of living and an expanding American economy is 
the need for higher standards of social security pro- 
tection. When we have achieved adequate protection 
against the economic insecurities of modern life, 
whether entirely through governmental programs or 
with supplementation through collective bargaining, 
we will have a healthier and more secure society. 
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Local Directors Association Organizes Study Course 
on Social Welfare for Grade and High Schools 


by Eva Marte Dices, Director 


Saline County Department of Social Welfare 
and, Chairman, Social Studies Committee 
Kansas County Welfare Directors Association 


ing about for a means of acquainting the public 

with the welfare program, and after consulting 
with public school teachers who felt a need for mate- 
rial to be included in the Kansas course of study, 
evolved the idea of developing material to be taught 
in the public school system. Present textbooks have 
not treated the subject of social welfare as a part of 
each community’s responsibility and of the nation’s 
program. Instead textbooks have given slight men- 
tion to the subject. 

Apparently public welfare has a permanent place 
in our society, due to the growing conception of 
public responsibility for meeting social problems. 
This concept stemmed from the grassroots of the 
American public and resulted in the Social Security 
Act of 1935. Following this, rapid growth and de- 
mands in the welfare field have occurred as the result 
of the public’s changing viewpoint. In compiling a 
comprehensive educational ‘program, information re- 
garding the public welfare program seemingly was 
desired. As a result, the idea of developing material 
to be taught in the public school system took form. 
With the new method of teaching through the use 
of the unit-type approach to the subject, plans were 
made to formulate material to correspond with the 
educational trend. 


Tis Kansas County Directors Association, in cast- 


First ATTEMPT 


HE FIRST committee in 1945, composed of members 

from the Association and various members of the 
different state departments, spent much time and 
effort in organizing the material to be presented. The 
net result was the incorporation of a unit of study 
called “Kansas Serves Its People Through Its Social 
Welfare Programs” in the Kansas course of studies 
called “Suggestions for Teaching Social Studies in the 
Elementary Grades.” This social studies unit was 
formulated for Grade 7-B as Unit 12 covering from 
two to four weeks’ time, on an optional basis. Since 
this unit was on an optional basis, it is qestioned how 
extensively the material has been utilized in the teach- 
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ing process of the elementary schools. Cursory in- 
quiries revealed little use had been made of the unit. 

To give a brief resume of the material covered in 
the unit, the following is taken from the study out- 
line, of which there were four main divisions. These 
were: (1) services for children, (2) services for the 
physically handicapped, (3) services for the mentally 
handicapped, and (4) services for the low income 
group and the unemployed. 

In the services for children section of the outline, 
the question was asked, “What are typical activities 
of the Child Welfare Division?” Under this question 
such topics as the following were outlined: Devel- 
oping a program for the protection of children who 
are deprived of proper care in their own homes; 
assisting communities in developing recreational fa- 
cilities; supervision of children who are committed 
to the state institutions; investigation by the Child 
Welfare Division of all adoptions filed in Kansas. 
Under each of these points, the activities were briefly 
outlined. 


PuysicaLLy HANDICAPPED 


HE SECOND section on services for the physically 
p poten snal indicated that the Division of Services 
for the Blind of the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare offers medical care to prevent blindness and 
restore sight to state residents in need of such services. 
The agency further provides rehabilitation services 
to the blind, which includes vocational training, em- 
ployment, counseling, and other services. A short 
outline of the services of the State School for the 
Blind was given, also a like explanation for the State 
School for the Deaf, the State Hospital for Epileptics, 
the Kansas Crippled Children Commission, the State 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, the Institute of Logo- 
pedics of the Municipal University of Wichita, and 
the Capper Foundation for Crippled Children in 
Topeka, Kansas. Some attention was given in this 
section to the State Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. 

The third section treated services for the mentally 
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handicapped. The various facilities for treatment and 
training of such Kansas residents who need this type 
care was outlined briefly. 

Services for the low income and the unemployed 
groups provided material for the fourth section. An 
historical account of both the federal and state social 
welfare legislation took up the first part of this sec- 
tion. This was followed by question-and-answer state- 
ments on the assistance programs in Kansas, also 
some information on the Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, Unemployment Compensation, and finally 
some mention of private agencies. 

The final section of the outline covered correctional 
and penal institutions. Herein, the material brought 
out the type, location, and purposes of the respective 
institutions in Kansas. 

Last year the Social Studies Committee was re- 
activated for the purpose of determining extent of 
use of material in the Social Studies Unit published 
by the State Department of Instruction and to further 
develop the material as was deemed advisable. 

Contact was made with the State Department ‘of 
Education by the chairman and one committee mem- 
ber. It was learned that the Social Studies Unit 
material probably had not been used extensively in 
the various elementary schools. Funds were not 
available to make a survey. Some of the criticism 
made by the State Department of Education was 
that the material was not sufficiently detailed to adapt 
itself to a teaching situation, nor was it attractively 
presented for teachers’ use. Also, it was felt that 
there was a lack of explanatory material available for 
the teachers’ use. 


SEconp EFFort 


HE Stare Department of Education was most 
; eres about the committee’s plan to devise 
a new approach in developing the material regarding 
the Kansas program of social welfare. The committee 
had thought it a feasible plan to contact some of our 
state school departments of education to see if the 
department or some student might accept the project. 
However, this did not materialize, but instead took 
a different trend. Herein, Miss Ursula Henley of the 
State Department of Education gave invaluable advice 
and suggestions as to ways and means. At her sug- 
gestion Committee members met with Dr. Cloy S. 
Hobson, Director of Curriculum Construction of the 
University of Kansas. He was interested and enthusi- 
astic about the project. Plans were formulated with 
Dr. Hobson’s direction as to proper procedures to 
follow in developing material for curriculum con- 
struction. Also, the committee was expanded to 


include representation of the different divisions of 
the State Welfare Department. 

The first procedure was to make a topical outline 
of the material to be covered in acquainting students 
with the welfare program in Kansas. The outline 
made was as follows: 


I. SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 
A. What are social welfare services? 

B. Why are social services necessary to community living? 
C. Where are social services available? 
D. What do people think of social welfare services? 
II. SERVICES AVAILABLE TO FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
A. What is the Social Security Act? 
B. Why was this Act passed? 
C. What is Old Age and Survivors Insurance? 
1. How does this program function in Kansas? 
2. Who is Eligible for Unemployment Compensation? 
a. What are the requirements for continued eligibility? 
3. How is this program financed? 
E. What is the Kansas Social Welfare Act? 
F. What is Old Age Assistance? 
1. Definition 
2. Where may Old Age Assistance applications be made in 
your county? 
3. Who is eligible for Old Age Assistance? 
4. How is this program financed? 
G. What is Aid to Dependent Children? 
1. Definition 
2. Where may Aid to Dependent Children application 
be made in your county? 
3. Who is eligible for Aid to Dependent Children? 
4. How is this program financed? 
H. What is Aid to the Blind? 
1. Where may Aid to the Blind applications be made 
in your county? 
2. Who is eligible for Aid to the Blind? 
3. How is this program financed? 
I. Services to Children 
1. What are these services? 
2. Why are such services necessary? 
3. Where may these services be obtained? 
J. What services are available for the physically handicapped? 
1. Definition 
2. What are these services? 
3. Why are such services necessary? 
4. Where may these services be obtained? 
L. What are private agencies? 

Definition 

What are they in your community? 

What type of aid do they give? 

Who is eligible? 

How are they financed? 

orrectional and Penal Institutions 

What is meant by correctional and penal institutions? 

Where are they located? 

Who are committed to these institutions? 

What is the process of commitment? 

How are these institutions financed and controlled? 

What part does the local welfare office play? 

Ill. WHAT NEEDS ARE NOT BEING MET BY THE CUR- 
RENT PROGRAM? (In this section of the outline the attempt 
has not been tg point out all of the inadequacies of the 
various programs, but rather to indicate some of the major 
unmet needs.) 

A. As regards: The Social Security Act 
B. As regards: Social Insurance 
1. Old Age and Survivors 
2. Unemployment Compensation 
C. As regards: The Kansas Social Welfare Act 
D. As regards: The Public Assistance Program (Old Age 
Assistance, Aid to Blind, Aid to Dependent Children, 
General Assistance.) 
As regards: Services to Children 
As regards: Services to the Physically Handicapped. 
. As regards: Mentally Handicapped 
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H. As regards: Private Agencies 
I. As regards: Correctional and Penal Institutions 


DescripTIvE MATERIAL 


HE NEXT AND more difficult procedure was to evolve 
j pret informational outline. This outline was brief 
but descriptive, with pertinent material explaining 
the “what,” “why,” “where” of the program. Also 
injected in the informational part were some history, 
theory, and recognized social welfare practices. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed on the third sec- 
tion of the Topical Outline, “What Needs Are Not 
Being Met by the Current Program?” 

In working on this Social Studies Project, Miss 
Esther Twente, Chairman of the School of Social 
Work of Kansas University, who is well known as 
a social welfare authority, is presenting valuable sug- 
gestions and criticisms. Through Miss Twente’s guid- 
ance, the Department will develop the bibliographical 
material for the use of both teacher and pupil to be 
used in presenting the welfare program. 

Miss Twente is also conferring with Dr. Hobson 
and members of the graduate school who are now in 
the process of organizing the material into teaching 
units. There will be units of study starting with the 
fourth grade level and continuing through the sec- 
ondary school curriculum in Kansas. 

The curriculum units of study are to be published 
in pamphlet form. There will be pen-sketches of 
illustrative material throughout the pamphlet to 
arouse interest and attention. Some of the sketches 
will be done by a Kansas University student and 
others by a member of the State Department of Social 
Welfare. 

Needless to say, the committee has had an excellent 
opportunity to view the whole welfare program in 
Kansas in a comprehensive manner. Also, invaluable 
experience has been gained in learning the processes 
necessary in curriculum construction, as well as the 
educators’ point of view. Numerous agencies have co- 
operated splendidly in supplying ideas and material 
for the project. It has indeed been a profitable and 
interesting experience in cooperative effort in meet- 
ing a current need. 


Betrer UNDERSTANDING 


HE ULTIMATE goal of the committee is a better 
_ ePcenmenl and interpretation of the welfare 
program in Kansas. At this point, the committee’s 
work is progressing steadily. It is the hope that 
the units will be completed for use by the 1950-51 
school year. This Kansas experiment in public rela- 
tions is an expression of cooperative efforts of local 


and state departments of social welfare, as well as 
the State Department of Education and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Department of Education. 


Book Notes 


Rural Welfare Services by Benson Y. Landis. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1949. 201 
pages. $3.00. 

Mr. Landis has compiled a brief but painstaking 
report on those social services effective in rural areas. 
While outlining some fifty agencies from local health 
cooperatives to federal assistance programs, each is 
clearly depicted, some by a statistical perspective and 
others by principles concisely told. 

Relating all to the rural problem is not simple as 
“there is no typical rural county and no typical rural 
social welfare program.” The problem is increased 
as shown in the author’s quote from a United States 
Department of Agriculture report on public health, 
“Whatever type of needed health service is consid- 
ered, less of it is received in the country than in 
the cities.” This is true of all national over-all 
programs. 

Through his analysis of the functions of private and 
public agencies as applied to rural people, he has 
revealed the hodgepodge of social services overlapping, 
duplicating, missing entirely some needs long served 
in urban areas. Social development is slow, and the 
country is the last frontier. Today the rural public 
is beginning to recognize its needs. Rural schools 
need increased funds, farmers lack retirement security, 
unemployables have meager grants, child welfare serv- 
ices are not available for many delinquent and neg- 
lected children, transient children are ignored, ade- 
quate organized recreation is unrealized, health and 
hospital care is conspicuous by its complete inade- 
quacy, and rural welfare workers should be increased 
in quantity and quality. 

There is hope and there is progress. “Changes are 
not merely being discussed . . . they are in process.” 
Standards of service have improved under super- 
vision. There is the present opportunity for rural 
America through mutual sharing of experience and 
cooperative planning to meet its social requirements 
by democratic processes. 

A few hours of conscientious concentration will 
give the beginning social worker or the college student 
the basic facts about the rural social welfare situation 
existent today. 








Laurence A. Kine, Director 
Fremont County Department of Public Welfare 
Canon City, Colorado 
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Miss Harriet Irene Baldwin, Phoenix, Arizona 
Mrs. Henry Bethell, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Mr. T. W. Backlund, Burlington, Colorado 
Mr. H. V. Barnhill, Simla, Colorado 

Mr. Roy A. Davis, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Mr. Harley Rhoades, Burlington, Colorado 
Miss Marie Smith, Denver, Colorado 

Mrs. Phyllis Francis, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Harriet Hicks, Jacksonville, Florida 
Miss Elizabeth A. Brown, Atlanta, Georgia 
Miss Loretto Chappell, Atlanta, Georgia 
Mrs. Mary S. Holland, Lakeland, Georgia 
Miss Mary Yancey Pittard, Albany, Georgia 
Mrs. Betty Low Maw, Boise, Idaho 

Mrs. Willye A. Coleman, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. Gershom Hurwitz, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. L. D. Norman, Carbondale, Illinois 
Miss Viola N. Yarbrough, Chicago, Illinois 
Miss Marian H. Baker, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Sam Blecker, Rock Rapids, Iowa 

Mr. Everett E. Daggett, Centerville, lowa 
Miss Mary F. Driver, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Gerald D. Evans, Lamoni, Iowa 

Miss Colleen A. Gardner, Ottumwa, Iowa 


New APWA Members 





Beginning this month we plan to publish the names 
of all new members of the Association. The following 
persons and agencies have taken out membership 
since September 1. Because of four regional meetings 
in that month, we are glad to report the list is long. 
We are sorry that all names can not be listed in this 
issue but they will be carried in later issues. 


Acency MEMBERS 


Barbour County, Clayton, Alabama 
Miss Pauline Winn, Director 
Crenshaw County, Luverne, Alabama 
Miss Betty W. King, Director 
Lauderdale County, Florence, Alabama 

Miss Nell Bell, Director 





Shelby County, Columbiana, Alabama Miss Mary E. Gaugh, Spencer, Iowa 
Miss Willie Mae Cowden, Director Miss Esther M. Jaquith, Des Moines, Iowa 
Miss Bernice Knapp, Sioux City, lowa 
INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS Miss Ann Kushner, Jr., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Mrs. Dorothy J. Phillips, Des Moines, lowa 
Mr. Perry J. Gangloff, Berlin, Germany Miss Elizabeth I. Rankin, Des Moines, Iowa 
Mr. Jacob Gerrild, Kyushu, Japan Mrs. Willa B. Reiniger, Orange City, lowa 
Miss Carolina Cunninghame, Montgomery, Alabama Miss Alice Reynolds, Primghar, Iowa 
Miss Lucy T. Cunninghame, Montgomery, Alabama Mrs. Nellie Rummell, Anamosa, Iowa 
Mrs. Annie Farrar, Montgomery, Alabama Miss Dorothy Runcie, Clear Lake, Iowa 


Miss Margaret W. Jordon, Montgomery, Alabama 
Mr. Orville P. Large, Montgomery, Alabama 
Mrs. Emma Lou Mason, Montgomery, Alabama 
Miss Louise Pittman, Montgomery, Alabama 
Miss Alice Tankersley, Montgomery, Alabama 


Miss Dorothy Ryan, Iowa City, lowa 
Miss Lulu G. Shields, Sioux City, Iowa 
Mr. Arling E. Smith, Winterset, lowa 
Mr. A. Von Tersch, Marshalltown, Iowa 
Mr. Ed Wieland, Des Moines, Iowa 





The Field 
of Social Work 


Revised Edition 


ARTHUR E. FINK 


“, . . the book presents not only a survey of the field of 
social work, but also a glimpse into the manifold activi- 
ties of the social worker. . . . The book is also sufficiently 
comprehensive and broad to permit the practitioner of 
any of the specialized fields of social work to round out 
his knowledge and become familiar with the related areas 
of social work practice.” —-Werner W. Boehm, University 
of Wisconsin. 

“... an excellent orientation to the profession. . . . The 
case material is particularly illuminating. The second 
edition brings up to date all of the major changes in the 
profession.” —Benjamin H. Lyndon, Wayne University 


1949, 577 pages, $3.75. 





The Psychology of 

Development and 

Personal Adjustment 
JOHN E. ANDERSON 


After a thorough study of human development, the 
author analyzes the process of personal adjustment, em- 
phasizing the needs of the individual in meeting his own 
life problems. 


“|. . one of the finest books on adjustment on the market. 
It is concise and to the point, but also gives a fine back- 
ground for understanding some of the problems of 
human adjustment.”—Selma Hill, University of Dubuque 


“... 1 like its wholesome emphasis on health of personal 
and social adjustment, its practicality, its clearness, its 
freedom from pedantry.”—Emily L. Stogdill, The Obio 
State University 


1949, 720 pages, $3.25. 


I enclose $............for the books I have checked below: 
0 Fink: The Field of Social Work (0 Anderson: The Psychology of Development and Personal Adjustment 
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